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ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY IN THE FAR EAST? 


"T*HE’ world-wide’ repercussions attending 

Japan’s broad claim to Far Eastern hege- 
mony have led to drastic modification of the terms 
in which it was first expressed by the Foreign 
Office spokesman at Tokyo. In response to direct 
protests by the British and American Ambassa- 
dors, Koki Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister, 
gave assurances that Japan intended to continue 
observance of the “open door” policy in China as 
embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty. Apparently 
in an effort to save the “face” of Foreign Minis- 
ter Hirota, the text of his explanation was not 
made public. It is known, however, that in addi- 
tion to explicit recognition of the continued 
validity of the “open door” policy, the Japanese 
memorandum omits reference to the previous as- 
sertion that Japan and China are solely respon- 
sible for “the peace of Eastern Asia.” No men- 
tion, moreover, is made of the opposition ex- 
pressed in the Amau statement to the League’s 
work in aiding China’s reconstruction or to the 
right of Western nationals to sell military sup- 
plies in China. On the other hand, these earlier 
warnings were not officially disavowed, which 
leaves the possibility of a Japanese attempt to 
enforce them on a later occasion. 

It is clear that the Japanese authorities were 
unprepared for the storm that greeted the Amau 
declaration. If it had passed unnoticed, the Jap- 
anese position with regard to China would have 
been greatly strengthened. The combined pro- 
tests of the British and American governments 
were chiefly responsible for the toning-down of 
the original statement. Although the exact word- 
ing of these communications has not been di- 
vulged, the summaries issued on May 1 indicate 
that they were decidedly emphatic. The British 
protest noted that the principle of equal rights 
in China is guaranteed “very explicitly” by the 
Nine-Power Treaty, to which Japan is a party, 
and declared that the British government “must, 


of course, continue” to enjoy all rights under 
that treaty in common with other signatories. It 
further added that Great Britain could not admit 
the right of Japan alone to decide whether any 
particular act constitutes a danger to the peace 
and integrity of China. The American note as- 
serted that no nation could, by unilateral action, 
“rightfully endeavor to make conclusive its will 
in a situation where there are involved the rights, 
the obligations and the legitimate interests of 
other sovereign States.”’ 


In view of the half-hearted support which Sir 
John Simon formerly gave Secretary Stimson’s 
Far Eastern policy, the strong lead taken by 
Great Britain on this issue is highly significant. 
The speedy response accorded by Tokyo is an in- 
dication of the possibilities inherent in a united 
3ritish-American front on Far Eastern issues. 
A further opportunity for such collaboration will 
be afforded by the sessions of the League Coun- 
cil at Geneva in the middle of May. Two impor- 
tant Far Eastern committees, on which both 
Great Britain and the United States are repre- 
sented, will meet at that time. The League As- 
sembly’s Manchurian Advisory Committee will 
assemble at Britain’s request to consider applica- 
tion of the non-recognition principle to the postal 
service of ‘“Manchoukuo.” Such action would 
strengthen the Nanking government in resisting 
the Japanese demand for restoration of Chinese 
postal communications with Manchuria. 


Even greater interest attaches to the meeting 
of the League’s China Committee, whose recon- 
struction activities came under direct attack in 
the Amau statement. The China Committee will 
be considering a report on the first year of its 
expanded operations in China, which will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, dire¢tor of the 
League’s China work. Dr. Rajchman is expected 
to outline plans for further extension of the 


League’s reconstruction program, which may pos- 
sibly involve international financing. This pro- 
gram is already meeting with strenuous resis- 
tance from Japan, and can hardly be made effec- 
tive without strong support by France, Great 
Britain and the United States. 
T. A. BISSON 
Disarmament Maneuvers 


Since the dispatch of France’s second disarma- 
ment note to Great Britain on April 17, Euro- 
pean political negotiations have shifted from the 
problem of finding a compromise acceptable to 
France and Germany to the question of the align- 
ment of powers at the disarmament conference 
when it reassembles at the end of May. 


In rejecting the British compromise proposals, 
the French note blamed Germany for the break- 
down of private negotiations. France declared 
that the increase of 352,000,000 marks for mili- 
tary, naval and air expenditures in the German 
budget for 1934-1935 was conclusive proof that 
Germany is determined “to continue every form 
of rearmament... in contempt of the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty.” Under the circum- 
stances, according to the French government, the 
basis of disarmament negotiations had _ been 
destroyed. 


The first effect of the French note was to re- 
turn the question of arms limitation to Geneva. 
The French government not only refused to con- 
tinue conversations outside Geneva, but also 
declined to answer Great Britain’s questions 
as to the guarantees which France regards as 
necessary to assure the enforcement of a limita- 
tion convention. France insisted that, if the 
original basis for disarmament is to be aban- 
doned, the responsibility for this grave decision 
must be * on by all the states concerned at a 
full meeti.... .f the conference. At the same time 
the French note, as interpreted in Paris and Ge- 
neva, implied that, should the disarmament con- 
ference be held, France would attempt to 
place on Germany the whole blame for failure to 
achieve disarmament. 

The French note has also made it increasingly 
difficult for Great Britain to maintain its neutral 
position. As long as there was any hope of ef- 
fecting a Franco-German compromise, the Brit- 
ish government was able to remain aloof and 
avoid a situation which might have forced it to 
take a position for or against France. Now that 
the British memorandum has been rejected, the 
National Government is faced with the choice of 
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supporting France at the forthcoming Geneva 
meeting or risking the dangers of isolation. 
France’s first diplomatic move following its 
note to Great Britain was an attempt to strength- 
en its ties with Poland. The Franco-Polish mili- 
tary alliance of 1921 is still in force, but since 
the advent of Hitler a gradual estrangement has 
taken place between the two countries, culminat- 
ing in the German-Polish non-aggression pact of 
January 26, 1934. On April 21 the French For- 
eign Minister, Louis Barthou, departed for War- 
saw with the avowed object of revitalizing the 
alliance of 1921. During his visit he discussed 
Germany’s demands for rearmament and the 
problems confronting the Geneva conference. 


Italy, meanwhile, has continued its efforts to 
find a solution for the armament deadlock within 
‘the framework of Mussolini’s plan, first proposed 
on January 31, 1934.* On April 27 Fulvio Suvich, 
Italian Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, ar- 
rived in London to discuss the possibilities of a 
further compromise before the resumption of the 
Geneva meetings. The Italian project, less am- 
bitious than the rejected British memorandum, 
would provide for limitation of existing arma- 
ments as well as guarantees that the increases 
permitted Germany and the other defeated pow- 
ers would be loyally executed. That Italy has 
little desire to limit existing armaments at the 
present levels, however, is indicated by the speech 
of King Victor Emmanuel in opening the Italian 
parliament on April 28, in which he advocated 
“renovation of both the quality and the quantity 
of war material at the disposal of Italy’s armed 


forces.” , 
— WILLIAM T. STONE 


*Foreign Policy Bulletin, February 9, 19534. 
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